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WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS. 

I.— THE HOUSE. 

BY DR. LOUI8 KOBINSON. 



All otir tame beasts are descended from wild ancestors. 
Their most noteworthy characteristics are attributable to certain 
needs of their free life before ever straps and chains were thought 
of. The qualities which we find so useful were not developed in 
the first place for human ends. The cunning brain of man has 
adapted and improved them, but they were there and serving a 
useful purpose in the private economy of the animals before our 
earliest savage ancestors had learned to make knives of chipped 
stone. 

We will give the horse the first place in the inquiry ; but al- 
though others of the familiar inhabitants of our houses, farms, 
and fields will be passed in review in turn, it will not be 
possible to consider one species without taking account of 
others. For instance, we value the horse for his speed and endur- 
ance ; yet had it not been for the chief ancestor of our faithful 
friend the dog, i. e., the grim gray wolf of Europe and Asia, with 
his everlasting hunger and untiring gallop, the wild horses which 
swarmed over the great plains of the Old World, and from which 
all our modern steeds have sprung, would never have developed 
the swiftness and staying power they possessed and have trans- 
mitted to their descendants. 

The wolves and the wild horses were constantly at war, and, 
moreover, the wolf was the only predatory beast existing in 
ancient times which was able to pursue the horses and hunt 
them down out on the open steppe. The galloping power 
of the horse was thus undoubtedly developed to enable 
him to escape these gaunt, persistent foes. So certain does 
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this appear to me that I never see a wolf in a menagerie 
without feeling inclined to raise my hat to him and to 
thank him for many an exhilarating gallop on horseback. If his 
bloodthirsty forefathers had never existed, there would have been 
little to choose between a horse and a donkey. 

It must be borne in mind that such influences were at work 
from day to day, from year to year, and from century to cen- 
tury during immense epochs before ever the first wild horse was 
lassoed by man. It seems strange that this long and bitter feud 
between the Equidm and the Canidm should now be almost en- 
tirely forgotten. Horses seldom show an instinctive enmity to dogs 
in the same way that cattle do. Probably this is because they are 
so closely associated together in their common state of servitude 
to man. The horse is an intelligent animal and readily finds out 
who are his friends. Probably also when wild he had little fear 
of a single wolf, for he has plenty of courage and is a skilful 
fighter with hoofs and teeth. Occasionally, however, the old 
dread and enmity crop up. I have known young horses, 
when surrounded by a pack of foxhounds for the first time, 
to become almost frantic with fear. My brother, who lives 
among the Essex Downs, and who spends much of his time 
on horseback, has informed me that he had often noticed 
when crossing the open hills at night that his mare would 
suddenly start and tremble and try to make a dash for 
home, with ears laid back and every sign of great agitation. At 
first he was puzzled by this, for the animal was generally quiet 
and tractable. At length he found that the terrifying object was 
usually a wandering hill-fox, which had chanced to pass near 
enough to be perceived either by the horse's power of scent or of 
vision. 

.Foxes, of course, are not dangerous to larger animals, but prob- 
ably there is something of the wild beast about them, absent in 
the dog, which reminds the horses of their ancient foes. There is 
no doubt that when coyotes are ridden down on the prairie and 
killed with a bull whip or revolver at close quarters, the horses 
enter into the hunt with enthusiasm. They do their best to 
catch the wolves, and will strike at them with their hoofs if they 
get near enough. Darwin has recorded the remarkable fact that 
almost the only occasion upon which horses are known to scream 
with terror, when not suffering pain, is when they are at- 
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tacked by wolves ; and Charles Kingsley, in one of his charming 
Prose Idylls, describes the conduct of his horse when a hunted 
fox passed near it. It laid back its ears, bared its teeth, and bit 
at the air in the direction of the fox. Kingsley accounted for 
the hostile demonstration on the part of his horse by the fact that 
it was an old hunter. Excellent naturalist though he was, I 
think he was mistaken in his conclusion on this occasion. A 
horse ridden after hounds seldom has a chance of seeing the ob- 
ject of pursuit, and probably in nine cases out of ten knows noth- 
ing about it. Certainly he could never learn enough to acquire 
a savage hostility to poor Eeynard. Nor is there any reason why 
he should. The hunted fox, whether known or unknown, is to 
him a source of delight, for a hunter always manifests pleasur- 
able excitement when he sees the hounds and anticipates a gallop. 

We know that the horse's wild forefathers, like the free 
mustangs, inhabited open plains and trusted chiefly to their 
speed to escape from their enemies. This becomes all the more 
evident when we examine a young foal. All young creatures tend 
to resemble the earlier types from which the race has sprung, 
more than adults do. The legs of the foal are enormously de- 
veloped from birth. He looks absurdly like a horse on stilts, 
and when four or five days old he can gallop almost as fast as 
ever he will in his life. He holds his head up boldly, and never 
tries to slink away and hide, like a young calf or fawn, whose 
ancestors dwelt in the forest. There is a story that a thorough- 
bred foal of about a month old once beat a racehorse over a 
half-mile course. His dam was a mare celebrated for her speed, 
and she had a jockey on her back. She outstripped the rival 
horse, and her long-legged offspring kept level with her with ease. 

If you watch how a young colt takes his nourishment, you will 
see that his habits tell the same story. He never takes a full 
meal in the way that a young calf does, but keeps constantly run- 
ning to his mother, and refreshing himself every few minutes. This 
shows, first, that it is not his custom to be long absent from his 
dam, as are young animals which lie hidden among the thickets 
while their parents go to seek food. It shows, secondly, that his 
stomach is never so loaded with a meal as to hinder his running 
powers, which were all-important when the youngest member of 
the band had to keep up with the rest in their flight from wolves or 
other enemies. Again, a colt, when he lies down, does not curl 
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himself Up in small compass, as if to escape observation, after the 
bashful manner of a calf, but extends his long limbs conspicuously. 

It is difficult to understand how the legs of horses stand the 
wear and tear of work in our great cities, where every step of 
their iron shod hoofs is upon a hard, unyielding road. There is 
no other creature living, with the exception of the donkey or the 
mule, which can long bear the constant battering entailed by 
rapid locomotion over a paved surface. But if we look at the 
structure of the horse's legs we see how it is that the jar and vi- 
bration do not injure him more. His "pasterns," the part just 
above the hoof, yield a little at each step, and so break the force 
of the concussion. He is, in fact, mounted on springs. This is 
one chief reason why he is a pleasant animal to ride. Any one 
who has tried riding a cow or ox has found the difference be- 
tween the easy, elastic movements of the horse and the jolting 
and jogging of a horned mount. 

Again, wild habits of ancient date further explain the fact for 
us. The mobs of wild horses had to travel far and fast, for dear 
life, over rock-strewn deserts, both when in search of food and 
when pursued by their hereditary foes. It was most necessary, in 
habitually traversing hard and stony plains for many hours at a 
stretch, to have strong hoofs, and legs which would both stand 
wear and tear and at the same time save the body from the inju- 
rious effects of the constant jar and concussion. The importance 
of this can be judged by those who have ridden both a cushion- 
tired cycle and an old-fashioned "bone-shaker." Vibration 
is always most exhausting to the body. The reason why a 
pneumatic-tired sulky is worth several seconds in the mile to a 
trotter is not so much because it is of lighter draught, but because 
practically no vibration is conveyed along the shafts and traces 
to the horse's body. Ever so little vibration will weary his muscles 
and hamper his movements to a certain extent. 

I should like to discuss the questions why the horse in the wild 
state took to a life out in the open, and what are the other effects 
of such a life upon his structure, more in detail; but this would 
involve too many technical points. His earliest known fossil an- 
cestor was a five-toed animal. He was by no means swift or im- 
posing in appearance, and probably paddled about in the soft 
marshes during the early part of the tertiary geological epoch, much 
as the tapir does at the present day. Later there were huge herds 
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of three-toed horses abounding all the world over. It seems as if, the 
fewer were the toes, the better was the horse. It is quite certain that 
a one-toed hoofed animal is better adapted for swift progress over 
firm ground than one of the type of the tapir or rhinoceros. 

Did the earth gradually dry up so as to give the one-toed va- 
rieties the advantage ? Or did the sedgy marshes and thicket- 
lined streams harbor too many prowling foes, so that the early 
horse-like animals had to take to the open ? I am inclined to 
think that the latter theory is the correct one. Even now most 
young horses resemble wild animals in being suspicious of any 
strange sound or object. " Shying " is most distinctly a relic of 
an ancestral instinct. The wild horse, swift of foot and keen of 
vision, feared few enemies when out on the naked plains ; but 
every bush or tuft of long grass might, and often did, contain a 
fierce foe lying in ambush. Many and many a time must the 
wild horse have saved his life by a sudden swerve and leap in the 
opposite direction the moment he heard the rustle of leaves or 
descried some strange and dimly outlined object among the 
underwood. 

I know several horses by no means timid or given to shying 
which become almost mad with terror when they hear the loud 
rustle of reeds by a river-bank. Yet there is no danger to be 
anticipated from this sound, as far as their experience goes. 
Their panic tells us a tale of many a tragic incident of the re- 
mote past, when the herds of wild desert steeds, parched) with 
thirst, sought the water-courses, where was " grass with reeds 
and rushes," and were there pounced upon by leopards or tigers, 
crouching, concealed, on the watch for prey. 

Every horse which is employed on the road must learn 
to trot, or he is of little use to his owner. Yet we find that 
wild prairie horses, and young colts out at pasture, seldom trot. 
Some naturalists have even said that this pace is entirely arti- 
ficial, and has been acquired since the horse became man's cap- 
tive. I need not here say anything of the wonderful perfection 
to which trotting has been brought by judicious breeding and 
training. But let us consider what was the natural raw material 
out of which the feats of " Maud S." and her competitors have 
been evolved. 

On the smooth, springy turf cantering or galloping is the 
easiest pace ; but on a hard, irregular track with rocks strewn 
VOL. OLVIII.— NO. 449. 31 
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about, even the wild horse will trot, and lift his knees in the most 
approved style. So at least I have been told by those who have 
watched the wild " brumbies " in the mountains of Australia. 
The reason is not difficult to see. A horse, when he walks or 
trots, puts down one front foot at a time ; and when the rough 
and treacherous nature of the ground renders careful going neces- 
sary — for a false step might mean instant death from foes or 
precipices — this is by far the safest method of going. The animal 
can choose his path better than if, as when he canters or gallops, 
he has to find foothold for both his front hoofs together instead 
of for one at a time. We find practically nowadays that for 
road work, trotting is the safest pace, and takes far less out of a 
horse than cantering. Hence, again, we see that a provision of 
nature for special emergencies of free equine life has been taken 
hold of by civilized man, and developed for his own ends. 

The tractable temper of the horse we owe to the fact that he 
is naturally gregarious in his habits ; for when many animals are 
associated together for common protection, an accommodating 
temper and a readiness to obey the leaders are most necessary 
virtues. Selfishness and cantankerousness would soon break up 
the band, and then each member would have to fight the wolves 
or watch for the prowling Felidce single-handed. A two-year-old 
yields his will to that of his trainer, just as the wild colt had to 
" knock under " to the wily veteran which was the acknowledged 
leader of his mob. 

The courage of the horse is doubtless attributable to his habit 
of waging fierce war with rivals or enemies in a state of freedom. 
Every one has noticed that a bad-tempered horse lays back his 
ears. Darwin drew attention to the fact that as horses fight 
largely with their teeth, the ears were in the first place pressed 
back to prevent their being bitten. All long-eared animals 
which use their teeth in battle do the same. The movement was 
always associated with hostile intentions, and for this reason is 
now so inseparable from emotions of this kind that we take the 
laying back of the ears as the mark of ill-temper. 

The great difference between the various breeds of horses has 
been largely brought about by human agency ; but not entirely. 
We find that in mountainous regions the horses are small and 
shaggy. All ponies are descended from those herds which chose 
the hills for their habitat. 
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I shall have something to say in later articles upon the effect 
of mountain ranges in developing certain useful qualities of our 
domestic animals. Not long ago I saw some Hungarian moun- 
tain ponies in London, and mistook them for large Shetlanders. 
The resemblance was certainly very great. What is more in- 
teresting is the fact that both kinds almost exactly resemble the 
prehistoric European wild horse, which the early men of central 
France used to kill with their flint-headed arrows. We know 
this partly from the shape of the bones of horses found with early 
human remains, but also owing to the curious fact that these 
primitive savages were accomplished artists, and that they have 
left many sketches of horses scratched on reindeer horns, slate, 
and mammoth tusks, in the caves they used to inhabit. The 
horses here represented have large heads, straight, short necks, 
round bodies, and short legs. We know that they existed in count- 
less herds, for at one place where the ancient horse-hunters lived, 
there are the bones of many thousands. They were not large 
animals, and there is very little doubt that we have in the Shet- 
land and Hungarian ponies their direct descendants, with very 
little change produced by the admixture of Eastern blood. The 
race horse and most other light horses owe their origin largely to 
Arab and Barb importations. The great dray horses are most 
probably the stout European wild horses improved by constant 
selection and good feeding. Most of them have the appearance of 
overgrown ponies. The mustangs of the West are now pretty 
thoroughly mixed, but in the first place they were the descend- 
ants of the horses which escaped from the Spanish conquerors. 
These, from ancient pictures, I should judge to have been a cross 
between the native European horse and the African Barb. 

Now there is a riddle I will leave to my readers. Every horse 
has on his legs certain wart-like patches of bare skin, called cal- 
losities. On the fore legs they are above the knee, and on the hind 
legs below the hock. They are of no use that we can discover, 
and no theory has ever been put forward that will account for 
them. But they would not be there in every horse unless they 
met some vital want , either in the past or present. Probably in this 
case they are vestiges of some ancient habit. If any one can find 
out what this was, he will throw an interesting light upon early 
equine history, and his name will become famous among natural- 
ists all the world over. Louis Eobikson. 



